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■ 6 Section A The Commercial Appeal; Memphis, Sunday, April 2, 1978 

Blacks Feel Decade Since King’s 



By LINDA S. WALLACE 

Life has been like a revolving door for 
58-year-old Mathew R. Davis who lives in 
the same house and holds the same job he 
did 10 years ago. He has worked hard on 
an assembly line at the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., yet his dreams are just be- 
yond his reach. 

The intervening years have not brought 
about the changes Davis hoped and prayed 
for when he put his life and job on the line 
and joined the civil rights marches during 
the ‘60s. 

“I don’t live in a new house. And, I don’t ' 
live in an integrated neighborhood,” said 
Davis who lives at 1107 Argyle in North 
Memphis. “I have never been totally satis- 
fied with where I live. And, I guess I don’t 
have the fabulous home I would like to 
have, but it is comfortable.” 

In 1968, although never sharing in the 
limelight, Davis participated in nearly all 
the local marches and demonstrations. 

The few rewards he has reaped since 
then have been intangible. And, although 
they haven’t made it easier for him to feed 
and clothe his family, they have made it 
easier for him to live in peace with him- 
self. 

“I have the satisfaction of knowing that 
I did what was right. And, that makes it 
worth doing all over again.” 

The struggle to reach the “promised 
land” is far from over, say Davis and oth- 
ers questioned on the changes that have 
taken place in Memphis and in their lives 
since the death of Dr. Martin Luther King. 
Fifteen black Memphians, representing a 
cross-sectiOn of incomes, political afflia- 
tions, occupations and ages, Were inter- 
viewed. They included a housewife, an 
owner of a radio station, a community rela- 
tions manager for a motel chain, an elderly 
woman from North Memphis, a bank man- . 
ager, a retired man involved in Republi- 
cans politics, a woman who is radio promo- 
tion manager, an advertising company su- 
pervisor, a maintenance worker and a 
church secretary. ■ 

They agreed on one point — the 70s 



have not fulfilled the expectations of the 
previous decade. Both rich and poor said 
changes in racial relations, housing and in- 
tegration have been minimal. And, eco- 
nomic opportunities have improved for a 
few, rather than the majority. 

The question of blame for this lack of 
progress prompted the only major division 
in the group. Some pointed the finger at 
the affluent blacks who have abandoned 
the city for suburbia, others at the black 
community which they say is not taking 
advantage of its new rights and responsi- 
bilities. Still others place the blame on the 
white community and its political leader- 
ship, which they say has not committed 
itself to the principles of integration and 
economic equality. 

The question of guilt seemed unimpor- 
tant to Davis, whose major concern is im- 
proving his life and that of his family. “I 
just don’t see any great change . . . There 
have been some changes, and I think the 
relationships are better. But, you see, 
white people have got to understand that 
this is the way that it ought to be. And, 
black people, they have got to understand 
that if they were white, they would be ac- 
customed to the way things were and it 
would be hard for them to change.” 

Blacks may have won self-respect over 
the past 10 years. But, many of the tough 
old problems remain, he said. “On the jobs, 
they still are not open like they should be. 
They will put a black in, but only as a 
token. They don’t want to give them any 
authority.” , 

Although life for Davis and his wife has 
changed little, life for their three children 
has improved. “They are all doing very 
well. I’ve helped put my three children 
through school. And they are why I demon- 
strated in the first place. I was on my way 
to Orange Mound with my son to see my 
sister one day and we passed by the fair. 
My Son asked if he could go, and I knew 
that he would never get in the gate . . .1 
guess we did what we did (demonstrate) 
because of the children. We knew it had to 
be done.” 

The generation of young people like the 



‘But, you see, white 
people have got to 
understand that this 
is the way that it 
ought to be. And, 
black people, they 
have got to under- 
stand that if they 
were white, they 
would be accus- 
tomed to the way 
things were, and it 
would be hard for 
them to change 

— Mathew R. Davis 

Davis children, who were in high school or 
college in 1968, seemed to have had more 
success than their parents in breaking 
down the barriers. 

An example is 35-year-old Mark Stans- 
bury, the director for community relations 
for Holiday Inn, Inc. Stansbury joined the 
company in 1969, a time when the com- 
pany was attempting to integrate. He was 
hired, he believes, as a result the efforts 
by the civil rights groups. 

“I have very definitely benefited from 
the civil rights movement,” he said. 
‘‘There are doors open to me that wouldn’t 
have been open before.” 

Stansbury also was involved in the civil 
rights movements, but in a way different 
from most. He traveled the South report- 
ing and taking pictures for various black 
publications. In the mid ‘60s, his big break 
came when he was hired as a reporter by 
The Commerical Appeal, From this job, he 
went on to become the public relations di- 
rector for the predominantly black Lane 
College in Jackson, Tenn., before joining 
Holiday Inn. 

Stansbury lives with his wife, Lucy, did 
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Death Hasn’t Achieved Goals 



live anywhere we want to in Memphis, but ed that some of them who let blacks in are 

we still have not arrived at the economic segregating them in a certain area.” 

salaries we should. There is still discrimi- 
nation on the job.” Rev. John Ferguson worries about those 

Art Gilliam, owner of black-oriented ra- uneiI f oyed / T J? e 3 °- 

dio station WLOK, agreed with Stansbury. rinl lin ^ na 5 c ^ worker at Shelby 

The ‘60s was an era of social change, leav- 3tate Community college remembers the 

ing the 70s to remedy the economic prob- P,*h S u° f g F owiag up in a cracker box house 

lems, he said. F Wltk kls ^ Ive brothers and sisters and his 

“The struggle was a tremendous success ^ atl w , ho , was K a h< r avy dnnker - His 'noth- 
in creating the legal environment so peo- . er had died when he was young ' 
pie could be free. But, I don’t think that He was 20 years old when he was con- 
anything like parity has been achieved, victed of inciting a riot and sent to prison 
The struggle didn’t address itself to eco- in 1969. Back then, he belonged to a mili- 
nomical advances, only social. I don’t think tant youth group called the Invaders, 
that it fulfilled the economic needs, that is When he got out of prison, he went back to 

what we are trying to deal with now.” hustling but later decided to straighten up 

Gilliam was just out of graduate school and after a long search found his present 
10 years ago. He, too, has gained from the job. 
civil rights movement. ' . . . 

“If it had not been for the civil rights , Fe D rgu f on ’“ as u slstant ™ nlste [ at Bo . s : 
movement, WLOK would not have been a ton Baptist p urch s , ince December, said 
black radio station. Today, blacks can take P rob ! ems ° f unemployment, inadequate 
advantage of those rights which are avail- h ° uslag aad discrimination are cutting 
able to everybody. The quality of life for lnt0 tbe se lDrespect of black, people, 
black Memphians and Americans in gener- “In order .to change the ways of people, 
al has been improved by the civil rights ’ you have to offer them something better, 
movement.” Well, no ’ one has done that. Hr. (Martin 




